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REVIEWS AND ABSTEACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Prohlems of Philosophy. Bertrand Russell. New York: Henry 

Holt and Company. Pp. viii •-+- 253. 

This stimulating little book, one of a series written "for the general 
reader as well as the student," contains fifteen keen essays, as follows: 
(I.) Appearance and Reality, (II.) The Existence of Matter, (III.) The 
Nature of Matter, (IV.) Idealism, (V.) Knowledge by Acquaintance and 
Knowledge by Description, (VI.) On Induction, (VII.) On Our Knowl- 
edge of General Principles, (VIII.) How a priori Knowledge is Possible, 
(IX.) The World of Universals, (X.) On Our Knowledge of Universals, 
(XL) On Intuitive Knowledge, (XII.) Truth and Falsehood, (XIII.) 
Knowledge, Error and Probable Opinion, (XIV.) The Limits of Philo- 
sophical Knowledge, (XV.) The Value of Philosophy. 

Mr. Russell tells us in a one-page preface that he has confined himself 
to those problems in regard to which it seemed " possible to say something 
positive and constructive, since merely negative criticism seemed out of 
place." He has, therefore, either discussed very briefly or omitted alto- 
gether many topics much discussed by philosophers. The unpublished 
writings of Mr. G. E. Moore and Mr. J. M. Keynes, so he tells us, were of 
help to him in the formulation of his somewhat original views upon sense- 
data and induction, respectively, while the suggestions of the editor of the 
series, Professor Gilbert Murray, were of great profit. 

In this little book Mr. Russell has set his face against recent dominant 
tendencies in English thought. And, indeed, the volume constitutes further 
evidence of what may be called a rising tide of a twentieth-century Pla- 
tonism. This is not surprising; the recent emphasis upon relativism calls 
for it That such a clear statement of Platonic realism should come from 
Cambridge is not out of keeping with her traditions. 

It is, however, not unlikely that Mr. Russell will be sharply criticized 
in some quarters for his efforts to limit the task of philosophy in the man- 
ner that he does. In his opinion, if one seeks by the study of philos- 
ophy to bolster up dogma or personal views of the universe; if one hopes 
thereby to solve the problem of evil, or even to establish the essen- 
tial rationality of the universe, he has misconceived the function of 
philosophy. Such hopes are vain. It is not a difficult matter to show that 
all notable efforts in that direction have come to nothing; the proofs set 
up do not withstand critical analysis. The ancient belief that that philo- 
sophical reflection affords some mysterious insight into the secrets of the 
universe is not to be countenanced. Philosophy is, to be sure, an attempt 
to answer ultimate questions, not after the manner of common sense or 
even of science, which in such matters is too often careless and dogmatic, 
but critically; for criticism is of the essence of philosophy. But the 
knowledge thus gained does not differ essentially from that of the special 
sciences. Most of the great thinkers of this class have based their ease 
upon the self-contradictions of the world of appearance; for example, 
Kant in his conception of space, time, causality, etc. But mathematicians 
have not only shown that space, as we commonly think it, is possible, but 
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that there are many other possible kinds of space. The same thing is true 
of time. And what has happened in the case of space and time has also 
happened in the case of logic, which, far from being a " bar to possibili- 
ties," has become " the liberator of the imagination," and thereby offers 
not merely one world, but a wealth of possible worlds. 

Mr. Russell's unqualified confidence in the essential features of Pla- 
tonism is shown in his examination of the doctrine that synthetic judg- 
ments a priori are of unique character. While Kant is to be given the 
credit for the discovery of synthetic propositions, his theory that they can 
be accounted for only by the introduction of some transcendental factor of 
unity is, for Mr. Russell, merely interesting. At first blush, to be sure, 
such judgments do possess mystery ; in some strange manner they seem to 
anticipate experience, or even to control it. Upon analysis this mystery 
clears away, however, and the assertion that the sum of the angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles takes its place beside the statement that 
the inkstand is upon the table. 

Kant's effort to read logic and mathematics into nature does not con- 
clusively account for the feeling of certainty — the real problem in the case ; 
for our minds are themselves part of nature. Platonism affords a reality 
that is neither physical nor mental, and thereby gives a better basis for 
a priori knowledge. Universals are such realities. We can become ac- 
quainted with these just as we become acquainted with sense-data. The 
kind of knowledge is the same. It does not follow that we will form our 
acquaintance with triangularity as early as with redness; the power of 
abstraction is not concerned here. " Between universals, as between par- 
ticulars, there are relations of which we may be immediately aware." 
When the unconditional assertion is made that 7 and 5 are 12, I am aware 
of such a relation between universals. And I am aware of it in the same 
way that I am aware that the inkstand is upon the table. We are aware 
of the relation ; in one case it is a relation between universals, while in the 
other it is between particulars. This, then, is the long and short of a priori 
knowledge. It " deals exclusively with the relations between universals." 
It is this that gives synthetic judgments a priori their distinctive character. 

It thus appears that "what seemed mysterious in our a priori 
knowledge is seen to have been based upon an error," the confu- 
sion of the general proposition with its application to actual par- 
ticulars. And this really accounts for the difference between a genuine 
a priori judgment and an empirical generalization. When it is asserted 
that all men are mortal, the meaning of the statement is understood, pro- 
vided the universals involved are understood. But " the difference between 
an a priori general proposition and an empirical generalization does not 
come in the meaning of the proposition; it comes in the nature of the 
evidence for it." The evidence for the belief that all men are mortal rests 
upon our experience with particular instances. " We do not believe it be- 
cause we see a connection between the universal man and the universal 
mortal." 

There is a solid feeling as well as a strange familiarity about this ex- 
planation of a priori general propositions. It carries one back to those 
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normal explanations sometimes advanced by students whose minds are still 
unacquainted with strange doctrines in philosophies. One need not ac- 
cept Mr. Russell's Platonic realism as applied to the universals to thor- 
oughly enjoy his keen analysis of Kant's synthetic judgments a priori. 
I am not, however, by any means certain that Mr. Russell would not feel 
obligated to exclude the rest of us. In that event, we can be charitable ; 
for it is of the essence of Platonism to be exclusive. This would explain 
his inhospitality. Nevertheless I can not see why, if one refuses to be 
pigeonholed as nominalist or conceptualist, preferring rather to regard 
universals now as conventions dependent for their existence upon the sub- 
ject's reaction upon reality, now as more or less accurate guesses at reality 
— I can not see why he should not be inclined to accept such an explana- 
tion of general propositions. Would this not be harmonious with the rest 
of Mr. Russell's wonderful little book? 

One of the best things in the book is Mr. Russell's attitude, quite un- 
conscious, I presume, towards the would-be sceptic among youthful phi- 
losophers. Most good students pass through the stage when they come for 
the first time to an examination of the presuppositions of experience, so 
strongly urged by Mr. Russell as the essential task of philosophy. They 
take up an attitude of doubt, if not of complete negation; not to do so 
would be stultifying. Whatever may be the value of the classic argument 
against the sceptic, there can be no difference of opinion about its failure 
to get at the difficulty of sincere students. It is good to see that this an- 
cient weapon finds small place in an essay that is destined to become 
classic. 

Mr. Russell's kindly attitude towards the youthful doubters is in some 
sense of a texture with his candid statement of the value of philosophy, 
which " is, in fact, to be sought largely in its very uncertainty." Thus it 
liberates the mind from the prejudices of common sense and the tyranny 
of custom. " While diminishing our feeling of certainty as to what things 
are, it greatly increases our knowledge as to what they may be; it removes 
the somewhat arrogant dogmatism of those who have never traveled into 
the region of liberating doubt, and it keeps alive our sense of wonder by 
showing familiar things in an unfamiliar aspect." Thus the true value of 
philosophy consists in the asking of questions rather than in the answering 
of them. In so doing we uncover " the strangeness and wonder lying just' 
below the surface even in the commonest things in daily life," and thereby 
increase the joy of life. To quote in full his concluding words, which I 
account unmatched: "Philosophy is to be studied, not for the sake of any 
definite answers to its questions, since no definite answers can, as a rule, 
be known to be true, but rather for the sake of the questions themselves; 
because these questions enlarge our conceptions of what is possible, en- 
rich our intellectual imagination, and diminish the dogmatic assurance 
which closes the mind against speculation ; but above all because, through 
the greatness of the universe which philosophy contemplates, the mind 
also is rendered great, and becomes capable of that union with the uni- 
verse which constitutes its highest good." 

The book is written in a clear, logical style, in language free from an 
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outworn terminology reminiscent of other ages. There is a sparing 
use even of those technical terms in good standing among philosophers. 
The treatment is of such a character as to awaken interest and encourage 
inquiry. For this reason it should be especially serviceable where philos- 
ophy is a required course of study, to say nothing of the pleasure the 
general reader will take in it. One possessed of normal curiosity, after 
he has read this stimulating little book, is more than likely to find him- 
self keenly interested in the essential problems of philosophy. But, what 
is better still, he will be far from unacquainted with the characteristic 
aspects of the great world-views, and that, too, in a manner not unsym- 
pathetic. Mr. Russell's discussion of the doctrines of those with whom 
he strongly disagrees is tactful as well as discerning; it should, therefore, 
afford an excellent point of departure. There are other features that 
commend themselves, not the least of which is the strong spirit of 
optimism with reference to the future of philosophy. This runs through- 
out the entire essay. John Pickett Turner. 
The College op the City of New York. 

The Applications of Logic. A Text-booh for Students. A. T. Robinson. 
New York : Longmans, Green, and Company. Pp. x + 219. 

Here is a book that is true to its title. In it there is not a whisper of 
those alleged problems of logic over which philosophers are wont to 
wrangle; and the cause of this happy omission doubtless lies in the 
circumstance that the author stands not in the haughty lineage of Sig- 
wart, Venn, et al., but is only an 'umble teacher of English in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. This same fact also puts the little 
volume into that choice but painfully small band of works which ma- 
terially assist their readers in thinking straight and talking straight. 
Professor Robinson evidently has been dealing, these ten years past, with 
young gentlemen who care nothing about the metaphysical status of 
universals, but are acutely interested in writing lucid, convincing reports 
of electric-lighting plants and in classifying bolts, gears, and shaft- 
hangers. And so he teaches, not logic, but something immeasurably 
more precious — the art of forming and arranging opinions. 

Nearly half of his pages are filled with skilfully fashioned exercises. 
The student is required to take notes on readings and lectures, with an 
eye to seizing the logical structure of these. He is put to studying the 
connection between statements in his own conversation and private reflec- 
tions. He is called upon to make full reports of some familiar place and 
to arrange his observations into classes determined by various definite 
purposes which a writer might have. There is also served up the usual 
and inevitable array of excerpts containing peculiar or faulty inferences, 
which the student must discover. But, unlike most collections of fal- 
lacies, this one is composed chiefly of arguments on topics in which an 
educated young man of to-day may be expected to take lively interest and 
about which he ought to have definite, if not well buttressed, convictions. 
The abolition of football, the honor system in examinations, and kindred 
college issues naturally bulk large here. 



